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and also, as we well know, by a much greater number of important 
people. On the other hand, the difficulties of the affair itself can- 
not be ignored nor the strictly circumscribed limits which have 
been set in Section 3 of its By-laws to the operations of the Asso- 
ciation." From this standpoint the Imperial Academy of Vienna 
proposes to its correspondents (1) that the International Associa- 
tion will place the petition of the Delegation on the program at the 
approaching general assembly; (2) that the Association should 
decide that it does not consider itself competent to undertake the 
choice of an international auxiliary language without entering into 
the question too deeply. 

Such was the final official action of the Academies, and the 
Delegation as represented in its Report does not consider this result 
as in any way derogatory to the cause; for, they say, it is clear 
that the Academies have not entered deeply into the question and 
have decided nothing except that it did not come within their 
province. Moreover the Academy of Vienna did say that "a solu- 
tion will be found by the empirical paths hitherto trod ; i. e., by 
intelligent attempts, and careful adaptation to the actual needs, 
more readily than by theoretical investigation," thus implying (in 
the opinion of the Delegation) the possibility of a practical solu- 
tion. Since it is necessary to find a solution adapted to definite 
needs, this is the task that has been undertaken by the Delegation, 
and the action of the Academies gives them assurance that the 
Delegation through its committee will solve the problem more 
quickly and satisfactory than the Academies could, and that the 
decision of the committee will bear more weight in the eyes of the 
people than a commission chosen by the Associated Academies. 
Accordingly a committee of twelve men was chosen for the task 
with MM. Couturat and Leau (above mentioned) as its secretaries. 

L. G. R. 



SAMPSON AND SHEMESH ONCE MORE. 

An article 1 in The Monist of January, 1907, in which I denied 
the identity of Sampson the Hebrew Shophet with Shemesh the 
Chaldean god, has given rise to a book entitled The Story of Sam- 
son, recently published by the eminent editor Dr. Paul Carus. In it 

'This has been published in the Appendix of The Story of Samson, p. 
*73- (Open Court Publishing Co., 1907.) 
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he treats the story of Sampson as a myth deriving its origin from 
the worship of the god. No one can read without interest the 
learned compilation which the book contains, of facts connected with 
the early religious history of mankind ; but to me these facts do not 
seem to sustain its conclusions. 

The arguments in favor of Dr. Carus's theory are really two: 
the name of the man, and the vicinity of Beth Shemesh, (regarded 
as a temple of Shemesh) to the scene of Sampson's career. 

ist. The name Sampson (Shimshon) is interpreted to mean 
a solar person. On this point Dr. Carus has the authority of modern 
philologists. I have that of Josephus in maintaining that the name 
denotes, not a solar man, but a strong man. Josephus testifies as to 
a fact concerning which he cannot have been in error. As to the 
manner in which the mistake of the lexicographers may have arisen, 
I have nothing to add to my remarks in a former article. 

2d. There was a small town in the territory of the tribe of Judah 
and near Sampson's residence, called Beth Shemesh. After the 
Jewish conquest, the Canaanites continued to occupy it jointly with 
the invaders. It is assumed that it was the site of a sanctuary 
of the god Shemesh. The word Beth in connection with the name 
of a deity sometimes designated a temple of that deity. Of this 
we have an example in the term Beth Dagon for the temple of 
Dagon at Ashdod. The terms Beth Shemesh and Ir Shemesh, house 
and city of the sun, have suggested the idea that the old village 
was a scene of Shemesh worship ; but the conjecture rests on no 
solid foundation. There is no evidence in the Bible, or elsewhere 
so far as I am aware, that the god was worshiped in Palestine, nor 
does the word Shemesh occur there save in the ordinary sense of 
the sun, unless as an element in the name of that place. As such 
an element it admits of the ordinary explanation. The name Beth 
Shemesh, or sun house, probably meant simply a place for drying 
fruit. We know that the people of southern Palestine made great 
use of dried grapes. A dry house, or as it is termed in California, 
a curing house, where their delicious fruit was collected and made 
into raisins, might well become the nucleus of a town, just as a little 
station in Dakota where wheat is bought, grows into a village. 
That such may have been the case with Beth Shemesh becomes more 
probable when we consider that there were three cities of that name, 
— the one above mentioned in the territory of Judah, one in that of 
Naphtali, and one in that of Issachar. How many dry houses there 
may have been around which no towns grew up, does not appear. 
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A confirmatory instance is found in the name Beth Dagon. In one 
instance it denotes the temple of that god at Ashdod. There may 
be another instance of such a temple at Gaza, but it is doubtful. 
If Dagon 2 and Dagan 3 are merely variations of one word, Beth 
Dagon meant originally a corn house, a granary. Ashdod may have 
grown up around a granary. The names Ashdod (stronghold) and 
Beth Dagon give a glimpse of its growth. A granary, a town, a 
stronghold with its temple, standing perhaps on the site of the 
original granary. There was another Beth Dagon in the territory 
of Judah and one in that of Asher. Is it probable that all these were 
temples ? The word Beth as an element in the name of a town often 
occurs when the other element excludes the idea of a temple, as 
Beth Phage (green fig house), Beth Hacherem (vineyard house). 
There are other towns where the word Beth has been imagined to 
denote a temple, as Bethlehem (bread house), conjectured to have 
been a temple of Iachmi, a god not known to have been worshiped 
in Palestine, and Beth anath (audience house or Horsaal) supposed 
to have been a temple of Anat, a goddess equally unauthenticated 
in Palestine. Bethel (house of God) was a name given by the Jews 
to the old Canaanite town of Luz (almond tree) after the ark had 
been located there. 

Attentive examination of the names of localities in southern 
Palestine reveals much concerning the pursuits of the people, but 
little relative to their religion. The names of numerous towns de- 
note that agriculture was the main subject of thought. The follow- 
ing are names of towns mostly in the territory of Judah and Dan: 
Hazequah, New tilled land ; Shilehon, Sprouts ; Eshtaol, Setting ; 
Beth Tappuach, Citron house; Carmel, Orchard; Zorek, A kind of 
fine wine ; Rimmon, Pomegranate ; Hanab, A place of grapes ; Gath, 
A vat ; Gittayim, A double vat ; Hagderah, The hurdle ; Gderestha- 
yim, Two hurdles ; Beth Phage, Fig house ; Marmanah, Dung heap ; 
Sansannah, Palm branch ; Luz, Almond tree ; Ain Gannim, Garden 
spring; Hak-kerem, The Vineyard. 

The people who gave these names were thinking of the culti- 
vation of the grape, the fig, the almond, citron and pomegranate; 
productions collected at various places, and sent as wine or raisins 
or other cured fruit to the port of Ascalon to be shipped to the great 
markets of Egypt and Phoenicia. 

Concerning the religion of Palestine before the Jewish invasion 

5 Pi °vn 
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our knowledge is imperfect. It appears that there was a sanctuary 
at Jerusalem (the city of peace) where disputes were adjusted by 
a ruler whose name or title denotes a judicial office. Abraham finds 
Melchizedek there (the just king), and Joshua, Adonaizedek (the 
just lord). Nearly a hundred and fifty years before the time of 
Moses, and in the reign of King Amenophis IV, the ruler at Jeru- 
salem was Abdi Dhaba, whose correspondence with that Egyptian 
king was found at Tel el Amarna. In one letter he speaks of the 
temple at Jerusalem as a temple of the great god Uras. Winkler 
identifies this deity as the Assyrian god Ninip, and the identification 
throws light on the whole religious history of Palestine. Herodotus, 
who was very careful and conservative in his identification of for- 
eign and Hellenic gods, upon his arrival at Tyre, at once recognized 
Hercules in the Baal of the great temple which had stood there for 
ages. He gave him no other name than Hercules. Josephus also 
identifies the Tyrian Baal with Hercules. The term Baal (lord) 
and the other term by which the Tyrian deity was known, Melcart 
(city king) are so general as to give no definite information; nor is 
the name Moloch (king) more specific. Berasus, however, gives an 
item which affords the necessary identification. He says that Hercu- 
les was Sandes (ScWfys) Oppert has identified Sandes with Ninip. 
Ninip was, like Shemesh, one of the great gods of the Chaldean 
Pantheon, but of different character. He was the resistless cham- 
pion rather than the august judge. While the main temple of She- 
mesh was at Seppara, and he was called Shemesh of Seppara, that 
of Ninip was at Calah, and he was called Ninip of Calah. The 
latter place was identified by Rassam as Nimrud. 

When Layard excavated at Nimrud the temple built by Shal- 
meneser I and Tiglath Pileser, he at once identified Ninip as Her- 
cules, just as Herodotus had done at Tyre twenty-three centuries 
before. We can from these identifications comprehend how this 
worship of the Tyrian Baal, the Jerusalem Uras, the Ninevite Ninip, 
tended constantly to become the prevalent religion of Palestine. 
It was a national religion of the Canaanites, who were largely 
intermingled with the Jews. It was not merely the religion of a 
conquered people, all the dearer because regarded with aversion 
by their conquerors, but also that of adjacent nations more powerful 
than the Jewish kingdoms. 4 The wealth and civilization of Tyre, 
the supremacy of Nineveh, the magnificence of the temples of these 

4 The two Ishtars (of Nineveh and Arbela) under the plural form of 
Ashteroth were worshiped also at Tyre and Carthage. 
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great cities overwhelmed the popular mind. The rank of the an- 
cient gods was largely determined by the power of their respective 
cities. The superiority of Tyre and Nineveh seemed to falsify all 
that Hebrew priests or prophets could say of the omnipotence of 
Jehoveh. It was mainly at Jerusalem that the worship of Jehoveh 
was maintained, and the removal of the principal part of the popula- 
tion of that city, who preserved their religion zealously in captivity, 
kept in observance a religion which had lost ground in the greater 
part of Palestine. 

All this goes to show that an inhabitant of Palestine, devising 
a myth of a Jewish hero invested with the character of a heathen 
god, would have selected the Assyrian and Phoenician Ninip as a 
prototype, rather than Shemesh, a remote and unfamiliar Chaldean 
deity; and if he had given his subject a divine name, would have 
used that of Baal. The Carthaginians made use of that name in 
forming proper names, as Hannibal, Hasdrubal, etc. 

There are several features of the Sampson legend which to 
me seem to import historical verity. 

First. The story of the jaw-bone of an ass. The utter ab- 
surdity of the story literally taken suggests some similar absurdities 
easy of explanation. Kohlrausch, in his history of Germany, says 
that a large number of the Swiss who fought at Morgarten were 
armed with morning stars. The absurdity disappears when we 
learn that a Morgenstern was a mace with spikes like the rays of 
of a star. The Duke of Wellington expressed himself as satisfied 
with Brown Bess as a weapon for the English infantry. Brown 
Bess was a familiar term for a regulation musket. If we observe 
the representations on the monuments of a heavy Egyptian battle 
axe, with its blade shaped like the jaw of an ass, and the projecting 
knobs which imparted weight to its impact, we shall at once see 
how it might have got the name of an ass's jawbone. It was a 
ponderous two-handed weapon, only used by the strongest men of 
the Egyptian army. 

The occasion when the weapon was wielded seems to have been 
one of a stratagem. The Philistines demand that Sampson be bound 
and delivered to them. He is brought, apparently bound, but at the 
right moment the bonds are thrown off and weapons provided. 
Sampson seizes the pole axe and with his fellow countrymen, attacks 
the enemy. He and his friends acted valiently no doubt, but the 
thousand he slew were like the tens of thousands slain by David in 
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the triumphal songs of his countrywomen. The rout of the Phil- 
istines was the real fact. 

Second. The exploit of Sampson in carrying off the gates of 
Gaza. I do not understand with Dr. Carus and the translators of 
our received version, that he carried them to the top of a hill that 
is before Hebron, a distance of many miles. The original is : 
Tii?n "J?"?S if 8. Tjn tfm '?« nap. 

I think the preposition has here the meaning of versus, towards, 
and that it means out on the Hebron road, perhaps a very short 
distance from the city. 

Third. Dr. Carus has expressed the idea, in which I fully 
concur, that the circumstances attending the death of Sampson are 
represented as occurring at a kind of Saturnalia. The name Sa- 
turnus was derived from satu, a supine of sero, and denotes a sower. 
And in like manner Dagon probably comes from D a G a H, 5 "cover," 
and denotes the covering of the seed. The saturnalia was a harvest 
festival in which the people of Rome gave themselves up to hilarious 
rejoicings. The Jews likewise had their harvest feast of tabernacles. 
The Philistines, an agricultural people, must have had some festival 
of the kind. Sampson was brought to a festival. It was a national 
affair. "All the lords of the Philistines" were there. The trans- 
lation is here indefinite, but the original is very definite. The 
"Serens," or lords of the Philistines, a title not elsewhere applied, 
were five in number, the chiefs or kings of the five cities. They met 
at the great temple of Dagon. We know of no other temple of 
Dagon than that of Ashdod, where the ark was kept during a portion 
of its captivity, and that city was the most central of the Pentapolis. 
It was there probably 8 that the great concourse assembled to thank 
the venerable god for the bounties of the year, and indulge in 
the extravagances of popular joy. The Hebrew captive was 
brought out and treated with sportive deference before being sacri- 
ficed. Dagon, like Saturn and Moloch, was pleased by a human 
sacrifice, and the people were full willing to sacrifice a captive who 
had done them so much harm. So the multitude gathered in and 
about and even upon the huge temple. Beneath the multitude on the 
roof, the whole building suddenly collapsed with frightful loss of 
life, and among the rumors that arose was one that Sampson had 
pulled out the supporting columns. Whether true or not, the report 

•'"VJ 

'The Tel el Amarna correspondence shows a temple at Gaza which ap- 
pears to have been one of Ninip— not Dagon. 
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was favorably received by his countrymen, who rejoiced in so signal 
a vengeance, and was incorporated in the legend of his life. 

I still believe that the Sampson legend is a genuine tradition of 
fact, though not unmingled with the alloy of exaggeration and 
rumor with which all tradition is combined. Sampson was an actual 
Jewish Shophet, and not an imaginary Chaldean god. 

Geo. W. Shaw. 



DR. PFLEIDERER ON THE SAMSON STORY. 
(A Translation.) 

To the Editor of The Monist: 

I have read with great interest your essay on the Samson myth 
in the January number of The Monist, and agree with you on all 
essential points, especially when you find in Samson and analogous 
heroes in whom an incarnated god fights, strives and conquers, a 
typical ideal which has received its most excellent fulfilment in the 
Christian faith. The question whether any particular myth has its 
origin here and there in historical legends, or whether the legends 
have grown out of the myth without any historical foundation, you 
leave undecided. I too think that it is not to be answered a priori 
and universally but only in each concrete case under exact investi- 
gation of the tradition. But for the Samson myth I would consider 
a historical foundation as improbable as for that of Heracles and 
Izdubar. The localization of mythical features may be followed up 
in every case and is closely connected with the different places of 
worship at which the myth becomes realized in the ritual drama. 
Your observation is excellent that the Easter ritual of the Greek 
Church is formed after the dramatic representation of the Attis and 
Tammuz festival (page 74). But why is this said to have taken 
place only since the time of Constantine? Should not rather our 
Gospel Easter story have found its most simple explanation in the 
imitation of the Syrian Easter festival? I have pointed this out in 
my last two books (Entstehung des Christentums and Religion und 
Religionen) and in my opinion it deserves serious consideration. 
Then also the parallel of the Evangelical Passion story with the 
Spottkonig of the Saceans and Saturnalians must not be overlooked. 
If one will but consider that from the beginning the death and 
resurrection of the God-man has been the main content of the Chris- 
tian faith which alone was recognized by Paul and which Mark 



